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EXCHANGES 

In the July, 1922 issue of the American Historical Re- 
view is published a paper of great interest to students of 
American history. In Slidell and Buchanan, Mr. Louis M. 
Sears had made a careful study of the Slidell correspondence 
among the Buchanan Papers in the Library of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania and shows not only that Slidell, with 
real political astuteness and rare devotion, was the Warwick 
in the elevation of Buchanan to the presidency but that he 
played a very vital part in shaping events in the eight years 
preceding the Civil War. Slidell was an ardent advocate 
of the annexation of Cuba, participated in administration 
conferences on that policy and in passages in his letters to 
Buchanan strongly suggests that he was the moving force 
behind the Ostend Manifesto. He was exceedingly con- 
temptuous of the weakness of Pierce, which he held to 
blame for the failure of the negotiations for Cuba and the 
futility of the Manifesto. One of the most interesting 
phases of the paper shows the attitude of Slidell toward 
other leaders of his party and the influence that he had on 
Buchanan in his dealings with these leaders. His antago- 
nism to Douglas led him to urge on Buchanan the policy of 
keeping Douglas and all his supporters out of the cabinet 
and since the north-west had to be represented the eleva- 
tion of Cass. He thought that Cobb and Walker were 
dangerous men but recommended Cobb as the safer of the 
two. With the opening of Buchanan's administration the 
correspondence is of less importance since both Buchanan 
and Slidell were in Washington and there were few oc- 
casions for communicating in writing. Other articles in 
this number of the Review are Science at the Court of the 
Emperor Fredrick II, by Charles H. Haskins and the De- 
velopment of Metropolitan Economy in Europe and Ameri- 
ca by N. S. B. Gros. 
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As the first article in the June, 1922, number the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review published Propaganda as a 
Source of American History, the noteworthy address de- 
livered by Professor F. H. Hodder at the annual dinner of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association held in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in St. Louis, December 27, 192 1. In this adress Pro- 
fessor Hodder points out that while propaganda is not 
necessarily dishonest it is necessarily one sided and is almost 
certain to be strongly prejudiced and that it is perhaps worth 
while to review our American History for the purpose of 
inquiring to what extent propaganda may have been used 
as a source and may have become a part of it as it is written. 
Professor Hodder established this thesis by showing that 
accepted history concerning well known events and personali- 
ties of American history is based on propaganda: Colum- 
bus, John Smith, the Puritans, the American Revolution, the 
"great History by Henry Adams," the Adams family, Mar- 
cus Whitman and Oregon, and the issues growing out of 
slavery. But Professor Hodder finds that the organization 
of propaganda went further than it had ever gone before 
against the league and the last president. "Not only were 
Mr. Wilson's character and purposes misrepresented, but 
the larger part of the newspaper press and practically the 
whole of the periodical and book publishing press were 
closed to his defense either by formal or tacit agreement. — 
Doubleday, Page & Company appear to have been the only 
publishers willing to issue books favorable to Wilson. The 
only exception, so far as noted, is the publication of Creel's, 
The World the War and Wilson by Harper and Brothers." 
It seems clear to Professor Hodder "That there is great 
need of a thorough re-examination of the sources upon which 
our history has been based" and he ventures the prediction 
"that when, after the mist of controversy has lifted and the 
poison gas of propaganda has rolled away, the history of the 
last decade is written, Woodrow Wilson will rank with 
Washington and Lincoln as a national hero and in world 
history will occupy a place, not open even to them." The 
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Polictical Significance of the Pension Guestion by Donald 
L. McMurry, the second article in the June number of the 
Review, is well worth our study in the light of present day 
policies and politics. 

Among the articles of interest for students of history 
in the South Atlantic Quarterly, July, 1922, are Gandhi and 
the Hunger-strike in India by W. Norman Brown, Three 
Southerners by Broadus Mitchell, the Election of 1876 in 
South Carolina by Francis B. Simkins and John G. DeBrahm 
by L. L. Bernard. In Three Southerners, Broadus Mitchell, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, shows in dramatic fashion 
how the South "sprang from agriculture, slavery and separa- 
tism into manufacture, wage labor and national participa- 
tion" by drawing for us the portraits of three men whom he 
met on a recent trip through that section. The paper on 
John G. DeBrahm by A(. J. Morrison is of interest to Geor- 
gians. DeBrahm, who was one of the German colonists 
who established the settlement of Bethany in Georgia in 
1 75 1, was not only a surveyor and an engineer but a writer 
on historical, philosophic and geographical subjects. He 
surveyed the frontier of Georgia and helped to make the 
first map of South Carolina and Georgia. He was a first 
rate military engineer, fortified Charleston, Savannah and 
other posts, and was made Surveyor General for the South- 
ern District of North America in 1764. DeBrahm's Geor- 
gia material was printed in 1 849 in forty-nine copies quarto 
by Mr. Wymberley Jones of Wormsloe. 

The South-western Historical Quarterly, July, 1922, con- 
tains the following articles : The Indian Policy of the Re- 
public of Texas, II, by Anna Muckleroy, Some Aspects of 
the History of West and Northwest Texas Since 1845, D Y 
R. C. Crane, Life and Service of John Birdsall by Adele B. 
Looscan, the Bryan-Hayes Correspondence edited by E. W. 
Winkler. 

The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, July 
1922, presents the third installment of Letters from William 
and Mary, 1 795-1 799, from originals in the collection of 
Thomas S. Watson and When the Convicts Came, a chap- 
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ter from "Land Marks of Old Prince William," by Fairfax 
Harrison. In the latter article is discussed the Act of Par- 
liament of 1718 by which convicts were transported to the 
"plantations," the criminal activity of these convicts in Vir- 
ginia and the devices of Virginia in dealing with this prob- 
lem, including the struggle between the Northern neck and 
the "tuckahoes" over the policy of encouraging them after 
their term of service was completed to take post in the ever 
widening frontier. Continued in this number of the Maga- 
zine are Minutes of the Council and General Court, 1622- 
1629, Virginia Gleanings on England, and Virginia Quit 
Rent Rolls, 1704. 

In the Tennessee Historical Magazine, April, 1921, 
(issued June, 1922) Dr. R. S. Cotterill, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, writes of the Natchez Trace. "The importance to 
Kentucky of the Natchez Trace lay in the fact that it was the 
favorite way home for the boatmen returning from New 
Orleans and Natchez. Its value was the value of the New 
Orleans trade .... For the more Southern 
countries the Natchez Trace was not only a boatman's road 
but an immigrant road as well. Much of the immigration 
into the interior of Alabama and Mississippi found its way 
along this road. . . . . Jefferson Davis came 
over it to Kentucky when he was a boy. Old Hickory led his 
army over it to Natchez in 1812 — and led it back again. 
Lorenzo Dow traveled it many times from Lexington south- 
ward in his revival campaigns in the west and classified it as 
one of the trials of the adversary. Meriwether Lewis died 
on it as he was returning home from his western expedition 

• . But the glory of the Trace departed with the 

coming of the steamboat." Other articles in this number of 
the Magazine are Calvin Morgan McClung and His Libra- 
ry by George F. Mellen and the Boyhood of President Polk 
by Honorable A. V. Goodpasture, and the Battle of King's 
Mountain by Honorable Samuel C. Williams. 



